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PREFACE 



These Essays appeared originally in The West- 
minster Gcizdte, and have only been so far modi- 
fied here as is necessary for purposes of volume 
publication. They aim at being suggestive rather 
than exhaustive : I shall be satisfied if I have 
provoked thought without foUowing out each train 
to a logical conclusion. Most of the Essays are 
just what they pretend to be — crystallisations into 
writing of ideas suggested in familiar conver- 
sation. 

G. A. 

HiND Head, Mwrch 1894. 
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POST-PRANDIAL PHILOSOPHY 



I. 

THE STRUGGLB FOR LIFE AMONG 

LANGUAGES. 

A DisnNGUiSHED Positivist friend of mine, who is 
in most matters a practical man of the world, 
astonished me greatly the other day at Venice, 
by the grave remark that Italian was destined 
to be the language of the fatnre. I fonnd on 
inquiry he had inherited the notion direct from 
Auguste Comte, who justified it on the purely 
sentimental and unpractical groand that the 
tongue of Dante had never yet been associated 
with any great national defeat or disgra<5e. The 
idea snrprised me not a little; because it displays 
such a profound misconception of what language 
is, and why people use it. The speech of the 
world will not be decided on mere grounds of 
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Bassian, destined to become in time the spöken 
tongae of a väst tract in Northern and Central 
Asia. Among non-European languages, three 
seem to be gaining fast: Chinese, Malay, Arabic. 
Of the doomed tongnes, on the other hand, the 
most hopeless is French, which is losing all ronnd ; 
while Italian, Gterman, and Dutch are either qnite 
at a standstill or slightly retrograding. The 
world is now round. By the middle of the 
twentieth century, in all probability, Bnglish will 
be its dominant speech; and the English-speak- 
ing peoples, a heterogeneons conglomerate of all 
nationalities, will control between them the des- 
tinies of mankind. Spanish will be the langaage 
of half the populous southem hémisphere. Bus- 
sian will spread över a moiety of Asia. Chinese, 
Malay, Arabic, will divide among themselves the 
less civilised parts of Africa and the East. But 
French, German, and Italian will be insignificant 
and dwindling European dialects, as numerically 
animportant as Flemish or Danish in our own 
day. 

And why? Not because Shakespeare wrote 
in English, bnt because the English language 
has already got a firm hold of all those portions 
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like inflnences favonr Spanish in Sonth America 
and elsewhere. English has annexed most of 
North America, Australia, South Africa, the 
Pacific; Spanish has annexed Sonth America, 
Central America, the Philippines, Cuba, and a 
few other places. For the most part these areas 
are less suited than the English-speaking districts 
for colonisation by North Enropeans ; but they 
absorb a large nnmber of Italians and other 
Mediterranean races, who all leam Spanish in 
the second generation. As to the other domi- 
nant languages, the points in their favonr are 
different. Conquest and administrative needs are 
spreading Bnssian över the steppes of Asia; the 
Arab merchant and the growth of Mahomme- 
danism are importing Arabic far into the heart 
of Africa; the Chinaman is carrying his own 
monosyllables with him to Califomia, Australia, 
Singapore. These tongues in future will divide 
the world between them. 

The German who leaves Germany becomes an 
Anglo-American. The Italian who leaves Italy 
becomes a Spanish- American. 

There is another and still more striking way 
of looking at the rapid increase of English. No 



II. 

IN THE M ÄTTER OF ARISTOCRACY, 

Aristocracies, as a rnle, all the world över, 
consist, and have always consisted, of barbaric 
conquerors or their descendants, who remain to 
the last, on the average of instances, at a lower 
grade of civilisation and morals than the demo- 
cracy they live among. 

I know this view is to some extent opposed 
to the common ideas of people at large (and 
especially of that particniar European people 
which "dearly loves a lord") as to the relative 
position of aristocracies and democracies in the 
sliding scale of human development. There is a 
common though whoUy nnfounded belief knock- 
ing about the world, that the aristocrat is better 
in intelligence, in cultnre, in arts, in manners, 
than the ordinary plebeian. The fact is, being, 
like all barbarians, a boastful creature, he has 
gone on so long asserting his own profound 

9 
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it was the mde Frank who gave the aristocratic 
element to the mixed nationality, while it was 
the civilised and cultivated Romano-Celtic pro- 
vincial who became, by fäte, the mere roturier, 
The great revolution, it has been well said^ was, 
ethnically speaking, nothing more than the revolt 
of the Celtic against the Tentonic fraction; and, 
one might add also, the revolt of the civilised 
Bomanised serf against the barbaric seigneur. In 
Spain, the hidalgo is just the U d'(d Go, the son 
of the Goth, the descendant of those rude Visi- 
gothic conquerors who broke down the old civiUsa- 
tion of Iberian and Bomanised Hispania. And 
so on throughout. All över Europé, if you care 
to look close, you will find the aristocrat was 
the son of the intrusive barbarian; the democrat 
was the son of the old civilised and educated 
autochthonous people. 

It is just the same elsewhere, wherever we tum. 
Take Greece, for example. Its most aristocratic 
state was undoubtedly Sparta, where a handftil of 
essentially barbaric Dorians held in check a much 
larger and Helotised population of higher original 
civilisation. Take the East: the Persian was a 
wild mountain adventurer who imposed himself as 
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a lower race than the civilised people whom he 
has conqnered and snbjngated. 

"That may be true, perhaps," you object, "as 
to the remote historical origin of aristocracies ; but 
surely the aristocrat of låter generations has 
acqnired all the science, all the art, all the polish 
of the people he lives amongst. He is the flower 
of their civilisation." Don't you believe it ! There 
isn't a word of truth in it. From first to last the 
aristocrat remains, what Matthew Arnold so justly 
called him, a barbarian. I often wonder, indeed, 
whether Arnold himself really recognised the literal 
and actual truth of his own brilliant generalisation. 
For the aristocratic ideas and the aristocratic pur- 
snits remain to the very end essentially barbaric. 
The "gentleman" never soils his high-bom hands 
with dirty work ; in other words, he holds himself 
severely aloof from the trades and handicrafts 
which constitate civilisation. The arts that train 
and educate hand, eye, and brain he ignorantly 
despises. In the early middle ages he did not 
even condescend to read and write, those inferior 
accomplishments being badges of serfdom. If you 
look close at the " occupations of a gentleman " in 
the present day, you will find they are all of purely 
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His love of gewgaws, of titles, of uniform, of dress, 
of feathers, of decorations, of Highland kilts, and 
stars and garters, is but one extemal symbol of liis 
lower grade of mental and moral status. All över 
Europé, the truly civilised classes have gone on 
progressing by the practicje of peaceful arts from 
generation to generation; but the aristocrat has 
stood still at the same half-savage level, a hunter 
and fighter, an orgiastic roysterer, a killer of wild 
boars and wearer of absurd medisBval costumes, too 
childish for the civilised and cultivated commoner. 

Government by aristocrats is thus govemment 
by the mentally and morally inferior. And yet 
— a Bill for giving at last some scant measure of 
self-government to persecuted Ireland has to run 
the gauntlet, in our nineteenth-century England, of 
an irresponsible House of hereditary barbarians ! 



B 
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Conntry legend to the effect that the inhabitants 
of the Scilly Isles eke ont a precarions livelihood 
by taking in one another's washing. As a matter 
of practical political economy, snch a source of 
income is worse than precarions — it's frankly 
impossible. " It takes all sorts to make a world." 
A commnnity entirely composed of scientific men 
wonld fail to feed itself, clothe itself, honse itself, 
and keep itself snpplied with amusing light litera- 
ture. In one word, education in science produces 
specialists ; and specialists, thongh most nsefdl and 
valuable persons in their proper place, are no more 
the staple of a civilised commnnity than engine- 
drivers or ballet-dancers. 

What the world at large really needs, and will 
one day get, is not this, but due recognition of 
the tme valne of science in education. We don't 
all want to be made into first-class anatomists 
like Owen, still less into first-class practical sur- 
geons, like Sir Henry Thompson. But what we 
do all want is a competent general knowledge 
(amongst other things) of anatomy at large, and 
especially of hnman anatomy; of physiology at 
large, and especially of hnman physiology. We 
don't all want to be analytical chemists : but what 
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new snails, or invent new ethyl compounds, is 
not and cannot be the main object of the mäss 
of hnmanity. Wbat the mäss wants is just nn- 
specialised knowledge — the kind of knowledge 
that enables men to get comfortably and credit- 
ably and profitably throngh life, to meet emer- 
gencies as they rise, to know their way through 
the world, to nse their faculties in all circum- 
stances to the best advantage. Ånd for this 
purpose what is wanted is, not the methods, but 
the results of science. 

One science, and one only, is rationally taught 
in our schools at present. I mean geography. 
And the example of geography is so eminently 
useful for illustrating the difFerence I am trying 
to point out, that I will venture to dwell upon 
it for a moment in passing. It is good for us 
all to know that the world is round, without its 
being neeessary for every one of us to foUow in 
detail the intricate reasoning by which that result 
has been arrived at. It is good for us all to 
know the position of New York and Rio and 
Calcutta on the map, without its being neeessary 
for US to understand, far less to work out for 
ourselves, the observations and calculations which 
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with anybody ontside his own parish. The results 
of geography are usef al and valuable in themselves, 
qnite apart from the methods employed in obtain- 
ing them. 

It is jnst the same with all the other sciences. 
There is nothing occult or mysterious about them. 
No just cause or impediment exists why we 
should insist on being ignorant of the orbits of 
the planets because we cannot onrselves make 
the calculations for determining them ; no reason 
why we should insist on being ignorant of the 
classification of plants and animals because we 
don't feel able onrselves to embark on anatomical 
researches which would justify us in coming to 
original conclusions about them. I know the 
mäss of scientific opinion has always gone the 
other way ; but then scientific opinion means 
only the opinion of men of science, who are them- 
selves specialists, and who think most of the 
education needed to make men specialists, not of 
the education needed to fit them for the general 
exigencies and emergencies of life. We don't 
want authorities on the CucurbitaceaB, but well- 
informed citizens. Professor Huxley is not our 
best guide in these matters, but Mr. Herbert 
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Homer and Oicero. That is literally all the 
equipment for life that the cleverest and most 
industrions boys can ever take away from them. 
The sillier or idler don't take away even that. 
As to the "mental training" argument, so often 
trotted out, it is childish enough not to be 
worth answering. Which is most practically 
useful to US in life — knowledge of Latin gram- 
mar or knowledge of ourselves and the world we 
live in, physical, social, moral? That is the 
question. 

The truth is, schoolmastering in Britain has 
become a väst vested interest in the hands of men 
who have nothing to teach us. They try to 
bolster up their vicious system by such artificial 
arguments as the " mental training " fallacy. 
Forced to admit the utter uselessness of the 
pretended knowledge they impart, they fall back 
upon the plea of its supposed occult value as 
intellectual discipline. They say in effect : — 
"This sawdust we oflFer you contains no food, we 
know : but then see how it strengthens the jaws 
to chew it ! " Besides, look at our results ! The 
typical John BuU! pig-headed, ignorant, brutal. 
Are we really such immense successes ourselves 
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that we must needs perpetuate the moald that 
warped us? 

The one fatal charge brought against the public 
school system is that '^ after all, it tnms ont 
English gentlemen ! " 



IV. 

THE THEORY OF SCAPEGOATS, 

" Alas, how easily things go wrong ! " says Dr. 
George MacDonald. And all the world över, when 
things do go wrong, the natural and instinctive 
desire of the hnman animal is — ^to find a scape- 
goat. When the great French nation in the 
Imnp embarks its capital in a hopeless scheme for 
catting a canal throngh the Isthmns of Panama, 
and then finds out too late that Natnre has 
imposed insnperable barriers to its completion on 
the projected scale — what does the great French 
nation do, in its coUective wisdom, but tum 
round at once to rend the directors ? It cries, 
" A MazEis ! " just as in '71 it cried " Bazaine 
å la lanteme ! " I don't mean to say the directors 
don't deserve all they have got or ever will get, 
and perhaps more also; I don't mean to deny 
corruption extraordinary in many high places; 
as a rule the worst that anybody alleges about 

27 
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pnt the blame upon somebody else, in order to 
have an object to expend his rage upon. "You 
pnshed me down!" he says to his playmate, and 
straightway proceeds to pnnch bis playmate's head 
for it — not because he really believes the play- 
mate did it, but because he feels he must haye 
some outlet for his resentment. When once 
resentment is roused, it will expend its force 
on anything that tums up handy, as the man 
who has quarrelled with his wife about a question 
of a bonnet, will kick his dog for trying to foUow 
him to the club as he leaves her. 

The mob, enraged at the death of Caesar, meets 
Cinna the poet in the streets of Eome. "Your 
name, sir?" inquires the Third Citizen. "Truly, 
my name is Cinna," says the unsuspecting author. 
" Tear him to pieces ! " cries the mob ; " he's a 
conspirator ! " "I am Cinna the poet," pleads 
the unhappy man; "I am not Cinna the con- 
spirator!" But the mob does not heed such 
delicate distinctions at such a moment. *' Tear 
him for his bad verses ! " it cries impartially. 
"Tear him for his bad verses!" 

Whatever sort of misfortune falls upon persons 
of the lower order of intelligence is always met 
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Within his own experience, almost all the deaths 
that occur are violent deaths, and have been 
brought about by human agency or by the attacks 
of wild beasts. There yon have a cause with 
whose action and operation the savage is per- 
sonally famiKar; and it is the only one he be- 
lieves in. Even old age is in his eyes no direct 
cause of death ; for when his relations grow old, 
he considerately clubs them, to put them out 
of their misery. When, therefore, he sees his 
neighbour struck down before his face by some 
invisible power, and writhing with pain as though 
unseen snakes and tigers were rending him, what 
should he naturally conclude save that demon or 
witch or wizard is at work? and if he cares 
about the matter at all, what should he do save 
endeavour to find the culprit out and inflict con- 
dign punishment? In savage states, whenever 
anything untoward happens to the king or chief, 
it is the business of the witch-finder to disclose 
the wrong-doer; and sooner or låter, you may 
be sure, " somebody gets whopped for it." Whop- 
ping in Dahomey means wholesale decapitation. 

Now, is it not a direct survival from this primi- 
tive state of mind that entails upon us all the 



v. 

AMERICAN DUCHESSES. 

EvERY American woman is by birth a duchess. 

There, you see, I have taken you in. When 
you saw the heading, *' American Duchesses," 
you thought I was going to purvey some piquant 
scandal about high-placed ladies ; and you straight- 
way began to read my essay. That shows I 
rightly interpreted your human nature. There's 
a deal of human nature flying about unrecognised. 
Yet when I said duchesses, I actually meant it. 
For the American woman is the only real aristocrat 
now living in America. 

These remarks are forced upon me by a brilliant 
aftemoon on the Promenade des Anglais. All 
Nice is there, in its cosmopolitan butterfly variety, 
flaunting itself in the sun in the very ugly dresses 
now in fashion. I don't know why, but the 
mode of the moment consists in making every- 
thiixg as exaggerated as possible, and sedulously 
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brothers and sisters of the same family. And 
it runs in the opposite direction from the gulf 
in Europé. With us, as a rule, the men are 
better educated, and more likely to have read 
and seen and thought widely, than the women. 
In America, the men are generally so steeped 
in affairs as to be materialised and encysted; 
they take for the most part a hard-headed, solid- 
silver view of everything, and are but little in- 
fluenced by abstract conceptions. Their horizon 
is bounded by the rim of the dollar. Nay, owing 
to the eager desire to get a good start by begin- 
ning life early, their education itself is generally 
cut short at a younger age than their sisters' ; 
so that, even at the outset, the girls have often 
a decided superiority in knowledge and culture. 
Amanda reads Paul Bourget and John Oliver 
Hobbes; she has some slight tincture of Latin, 
Greek, and German; while Cyrus knows nothing 
but EngUsh and arithmetic, the quotations for 
prime pork and the state of the märket for 
Futures. Add to this that the women are more 
sensitive, more delicate, more naturally refined, 
as well as unspoilt by the trading spirit, and 
you get the real reasons for the marked and, in 
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it, I would ask him one qnestion — how does it 
come that so many Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
ItaUans many American women, while so few 
Englishwomen, Prench women, or Italian women 
many American men ? Snrely the American 
men have also the shekels ; sorely it is something 
even in Oregon or Montana to have inspired an 
honourable passion in a Lady Elizabeth or a 
dowager countess. I think the trae explanation 
is that our men are attracted by American women, 
bnt our women are not equally attracted by 
American men, and that the qaality of the artides 
has something to do with it. 

The American duchess, I take it, comes över 
to Europé, and desires incontinently to drag the 
European duke at the wheels of her chariot. And 
the Eoropean duke is fascinated in tum, partly by 
this very fact, partly by the undeniable freshness, 
brightness, and delicate culture of the American 
woman. For there is no burking the truth that 
in many respects the American woman carries 
about her a peculiar charm ungranted as yet to 
her European sisters. It is the charm of freedom, 
of ease, of a certain external and skin-deep emanci- 
pation — an emancipation which goes but a little 
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of the rose ; and that is just where she fails to 
interest so many of us in Europé. 

And now I think it's almost time for me to go 
and hunt up the material arguments for that rusty 
six-shooter. 
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entirely of a good old Tory lament in the Ashmead- 
Bartlett strain upon the degeneracy of the times 
and the proximate ruin of the British people. 
Gildas wrote some fourteen hundred years ago 
or thereabouts — and the country is not yet quite 
visibly ruined. On the contrary, it seems to the 
impartial eye a more eligible place of residence 
to-day than in the stirring times of the Saxon 
invasion. Hence, for the last two or three 
centuries, I have leamed to discount these re- 
current Jeremiads of Toryism, and to judge the 
question of our decadence or progress by a more 
rational standard. 

There is only one such rational standard; and 
that is, to di^cover the causes and conditions of our 
commercial prosperity, and then to inquire whether 
those causes and conditions are being largely 
altered or modified by the evolution of new phases. 
If they are, England must begin to decline; if 
they are not, her day is not yet come. Home Eule 
she will survive ; even the Eight Hours bogey, we 
may presume, wUl not finally dispose of her. 

Now, the centre of civilisation is not a fixed 
point. It has varied from time to time, and 
may yet vary. In the very earliest historical 
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mid-point of the new area. Two powerful trading 
towns occupied such a mid-point in the Mediter- 
ranean — Rome and Carthage ; and they were 
driven to fight out the supremacy of the world 
(the world as it then existed) between them. 
With the Eoman Empire, the circle extended 
so as to take in the Atlantic coasts, Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, which then, however, lay not at the 
centre but on the circumference of civilisation. 
During the Middle Ages, when navigation began 
to embrace the great open sea as well as the 
Mediterranean, a donble centre sprang up: the 
Italian Repnblics, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Pisa, 
were still the chief carriers; bnt the towns of 
Planders, Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp began to 
compete with them, and the Atlantic states, 
France, England, the Low Countries, rose into 
importance. By and by, as time goes on, the 
discoveries of Columbus and of Vasco di Oama 
open out new tracks. Suddenly commerce is 
revolutionised. France, England, Spain, become 
nearer to America and India than Italy ; so Italy 
declines ; while the Atlantic states usurp the first 
place as the centres of civilisation. 

Our own age brings fresh seas into the circle 



VII. 

THE GA ME AND THE RULES, 

A SPORTIVE friend of mine, a mighty golfer, is 
fond of saying, "Tou Eadicals want to play the 
game without the rules." To which I am accus- 
tomed mildly to retort, "Not at all; but we 
think the rules unfair, and so we want to see 
them altered." 

Now life is a very peculiar game, which difEers 
in many important respects even from compulsory 
football. The Rugby scrimmage is mere child's 
play by the side of it. There's no possibility of 
shirking it. A medical certificate won't get you 
off ; whether you like it or not, play you must 
in your appointed order. We are all unwilling 
competitora Nobody asks our naked little souls 
beforehand whether they would prefer to be bom 
into the game or to remain, unfleshed, in the 
limbo of non-existence. Willy nilly, every one 
of US is thrust into the world by an irresponsible 

53 
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Once . more, just look at the singular rule in 
onr own All England club, by which certain 
assorted members possess a hereditary right to 
veto all decisions of the elective committee, merely 
becanse they happen to be their fathers' sons, 
and the club long ago very foolishly permitted 
the like privilege to their ancestors ! That 
is>n irrational interference with the Uberty of 
the players which hardly anybody nowadays ven- 
tures to defend in principle, and which is only 
upheld in some half-hearted way (save in the 
case of that fossil anachronism, the Duke of 
Argyll) by supposed arguments of convenience. 
It won't last long now ; there is talk in the 
committee of " mending or ending it." It shows 
the long-suffering nature of the poor blind players 
at this compulsory game of national football that 
they should ever for one moment pennit so mon- 
strous an assumption — pennit the idea that one 
single player may wield a substantive voice and 
vote to outweigh tens of thousands of his fellow- 
members ! 

These questions of procedure, however, are 
after all small matters. It is the real hardships 
of the game that most need to be tackled. Why 



VIII. 

THE RÖLE OF PROPHET. 

One great English thinker and artist once tried 
the rash experiment of being true to himself— of 
saying ont boldly, withont fear or reserve, the 
highest and noblest and best that was in him. 
He gave us the most exquisite lyrics in the Eng- 
lish language ; he monlded the thought of onr first 
youth as no other poet has ever yet moulded it ; he 
became the spiritual father of the richest sonls in 
two succeeding generations of Englishmen. And 
what reward did he get for it ? He was expelled 
from his nniversity. He was honnded out of his 
conntry. He was deprived of his own children. 
He was denied the common appeal to the law 
and coorts of justice. He was drowned, an exile, 
in a distant sea, and bnmed in solitude on a 
foreign shore. And after his death he was vili- 
fied and calumniated by wretched penny-a-liners, 
or (worse insult still) apologised for, with half- 
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wrong; and that in social and moral matters 
especially (where men have been longest ruled by 
pure superstitions) new and startling forms of 
thought have the highest a priori probability in 
their favour. Dismiss your idols. Give every 
opinion its fair chance of success— especially when 
it seems to you both wicked and ridiculous, recol- 
lecting that it is better to let five hundred crude 
guesses run loose about the world unclad, than to 
crush one fledgling truth in its callow condition. To 
the Greeks, foolishness : to the Jews, a stumbling- 
block. If you can't be one of the prophets your- 
self, you can at least abstain from helping to 
stone them. 

Dear me ! These reflections to-day are any- 
thing but post-prandial. The gnocchi and the 
olives must certainly have disagreed with me. 
But perhaps it may some of it be " wrote sar- 
castic." I have heard tell there is a thing 
called irony. 
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with the Athens of Pericles, the Rome of 
Augnstns, the Florence of Lorenzo, the England 
of Elizabeth. Don't throw away yonr birthright 
by ignoring the fact. Live np to your privileges. 
Gtuse aronnd yon and know. Be a conscious par- 
taker in one of the great ages of humanity. 



X. 
THE MONOPOLIST INSTINCTS, 

In the first of these after-dinner causeries I ven- 
tured humbly to remark that Patriotism was a 
vulgär vice of which I had never been guilty. 
That innocent indiscretion of mine aroused at the 
moment some unfavourable comment. I confess 
I was sony for it. But I passed it by at the 
time, lest I should speak too hastily and lose my 
temper. I recur to the subject now, at the hour 
of the cigarette, when man can discourse most 
genially of his bitterest ,énemy. And Monopoly 
is mine. Its very name is hateful. 

I don't often say what I think. At least, not 
much of it I don't often get the chance. And, 
besides, being a timid and a modest man, Fm 
afraid to. But just this once, Fm going to 
" try it on." Object to my opinions as you wilL 
But still, let me express them. Strike — but 
hear me ! 
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to field," he says, in despite of his own scrip- 
ture; "I will join railway to railway. I wiU 
juggle into my own hands all the instru- 
ments for the production of wealth that I can 
lay hold of; and I will use them for myself 
against the producer and the consumer. I will 
enrich myself by ^ comers ' on the necessaries 
of life; I will make food dear for the poor, 
that I myself may roll in needless luxury. 
I will monopolise whatever I can seize, and 
the people may eat straw." That temper, too, 
humanity must outlive. And those who can*t 
outlive it of themselves, or be warned in time, 
must be taught by stem lessons that their race 
has outstripped them. 

As for slavery, 'tis now gone. That was the 
vilest of them all. It was the naked assertion 
of the Monopolist platform : " You live, not for 
yourself, but whoUy and solely for me. I dis- 
regard your life entirely, and use you as my 
chattel." It died at last of the moral indigna- 
tion of humanity. It died when a Southern court 
of so-called justice formulated in plain words the 
underlying principle of its hatef ul ereed : " A 
black man has no rights which a white man is 
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dictates of his or her own heart, it is a shame 
to the woman in the eyes of the world, and a 
life of disgrace she must live thenceforward. 
All this is Monopoly and essentially slavery. 
As man lives down the Ape and Tiger stage, 
he will learn to say, rather: "Be mine while 
you can; but the day you cease to feel you 
can be mine willingly, don't disgrace your own 
body by yielding it up where your soul feels 
loathing; don't consent to be the mother of 
chUdren by a father you despise or dislike or 
are tired of. Let us kiss and part. Go where 
you will; and my good will go with you!" 
Till the man can say that with a sincere heart, 
why, to borrow a phrase from George Meredith, 
he may have passed Seraglio Point, but he hasn't 
rounded Cape Turk yet. 

You find that a härd saying, do you? You 
kick against freedom for wif e or daughter ? Well, 
yes, no doubt ; you are still a Monopolist. But, 
believe me, the earnest and solemn expression 
of a profound belief never yet did harm to any 
one. I look forward to the time when women 
shall be as free in every way as men, not by 
levelling down, but by levelling up ; not, as 



XI. 

''ME RE A MATE URS." 

" He was a mere amateur ; but stil], he did some 

good work in science." 

Increasingly of late years I have heard these 

condescending words uttered, in the fatherland of 

Bacon, of Newton, of Darwin, when some Bates 

or Spottiswoode has been gathered to his fathers. 

It was not so once. Time was when all English 

science was the work of amatenrs — and very 

well indeed the amateurs did it, I don't think 

anybody who does me the honour to cognise my 

humble individuality at all will ever be likely 

to mistake me for a laudator tenvporis acti. On 

the contrary, so far as I can see, the past seems 

generally to have been such a distinct failure 

all along the line that the one lesson we 

have to learn from it is, to go and do other- 

wise. I am one on that point with Shelley 

and Bousseau. But it does not foUow, because 
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In an evil hoor, however, oor pastors and 
masters in condaye assembled said to one an- 
other, "Come now, let ns Teutonise English 
scientific education." And straightway they Teu- 
tonised it. And there began to anse in England 
a new brood of patent machine-made scientists 
— excellent men in their way, anthorities on 
the Arachnida, knowing all about everything 
that could be taught in the schools, but lacking 
somehow the supreme grace of the old English 
originality. They are first-rate specialists, I 
allow; and I don't deny that a civilised country 
has all need of specialists. Nay, I even admit 
that the day of the specialist has only just 
begun. He will yet go far ; he will impose 
himself and his yoke upon us. But don't let 
US therefore make the grand mistake of con- 
cluding that our fine old English birthright in 
science — the birthright that gave us our Newtons, 
our Cavendishes, our Darwins, our Lyells — was 
all foUy and error. Don't let us spoil ourselves 
in order to become mere second-hand Germans. 
Let US recognise the fact that each nation has 
a work of its own to do in the world; and 
that as står from står, so one nation differeth 
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phrase "A mere amateur." Let us return to 
the simple faith in direct observation that made 
English science supreme in Europé. 

And may the Lord gi'e us Britons a guid 
conceit o' oorseFs ! 



XII. 
A SQUALID V ILL AGE. 

Stränge that the wealthiest class in the wealthiest 
country in the world should so long have been 
conteht to inhabit a squalid village ! 

I'm not going to compare London, as English- 
men often do, with Paris or Vienna. I won't 
do two great towns that gross injustice. And, 
indeed, comparison here is quite out of the 
question. You don't compare Oxford with Little 
Peddlington, or Edinburgh with Thrums, and 
then ask which is the handsomest. Things must 
be alike in kind before you can begin to com- 
pare them. And London and Paris are not 
alike in kind. One is a city, and a noble city; 
the other is a village, and a squalid village. 

No ; I will not even take a humbler standard 
of comparison, and look at London side by side 
with Brussels, Antwerp, Munich, Turin. Each 
of those is a city, and a fine city in its way; 
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purpose to the parts of Brussels which are purely 
recent, and might have been imitated at a dis- 
tance in London, if there had been any public 
spirit or any public body in England to imitate 
them. (But unhappily there was neither.) Ee- 
call to mind as you read the strikingly hand- 
some Street view that greets you as you emerge 
from the Northern Station down the great central 
Boulevards to the Gare du Midi — all built within 
our own memory. Then think of the prospects 
that gradually unfold themselves as you rise on 
the hill ; the fine vista north towards Sainte 
Marie de Schaarbeck ; the beautiful Eue Eoyale, 
bounded by that charming Parc; the unequalled 
stretch of the Eue de la Eégence, starting from 
the Place Eoyale with Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
ending with the imposing mäss of the Palais de 
Justice. It is to me a matter for mingled sur- 
prise and humiliation that so many Englishmen 
can look year after year at that glorious street 
— perhaps the finest in the world — and yet never 
think to themselves, " Mightn*t we faintly imitate 
some small part of this in our wealthy, ugly, un- 
compromising London ? " 

I always say to Americans who come to 
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fidently expect the first question in the appalling 
indictment will be, " Why did you allow the 
richest nation on earth to house its metropolis 
in a squalid village ? " 

We have a Moloch in England to whom we 
sacrifice much. And his hateful name is Vested 
Interest. 
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first in morbid aberrations. On that I say 
nothing. I only say this — that I think the 
present crisis in the EngUsh marriage märket 
is due, not to clubs or the comfort of bachelor 
quarters, but to the cnmulative effect of nervous 
over-excitement. 
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time, the boys go on as ever with Musa, Musse, 
like so many parrots, and are turned out at last, 
in nine cases out of ten, with just enough smatter- 
ing of Greek arnd Latin grammar to have acquired 
a life-long distaste for Horace and an inconquer- 
able incapacity for understanding iEschylus. One 
year in Italy with their eyes open would be 
worth more than three at Oxford ; and six months 
in the fields with a platyscopic lens would teach 
them stränge things about the world around them 
that all the long terms at Harrow and Winchester 
have failed to discover to them. But that would 
involve some trouble to the teacher. 

What a misfortune it is that we should thus 
be compelled to let our boys' schooling interfere 
with their education ! 
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and particular Utopia, is impossible, or unrealis- 
able, or wicked, or hateful. For these, after all, 
are mere Utopias; their details are the outcome 
of individual wishes; what will emerge must be, 
not a Utopia at all, either yours or mine, but a 
practical reality, full of shifts and compromises 
most unphilosophical and iUogical — a practical 
reality distasteful in many ways to all us Utopia- 
mongers. "The Millennium by return of post" 
is no more realisable to-day than yesterday. The 
greatest of revolutions can only produce that un- 
satisfactory result, a new human organisation. 

Yet, it is something, after all, to believe at 
least that the grub will emerge into a full-fledged 
butterfly. Not, perhaps, quite as glossy in the 
wings as we could wish; but a butterfly all the 
same, not a crawling caterpillar. 
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game of trente-et-quarante, with the odds against 
them, and then to say nothing about the way 
they came by it, is to make a needless fuss about 
a trifle of detail, while overlooking the weightiest 
moral problems of humanity. 

Whoever allows red herrings like these to be 
trailed across the path of his moral consciousness, 
to the detriment of the scent which should lead 
him straight on to the lairs of gigantie evils, 
deserves little eredit either for conscience or saga- 
city. My son, be wise. Strike at the root of the 
evil. Let Monte Carlo go, but keep a stem eye 
on London ground-rents. 



XVIII. 

THE CELTIC FRINGE. 

We Celts henceforth will rule the roost in 
Britain. 

What is that you mutter? "A very inoppor- 
tune moment to proclaim the fact." Well, no, 
I don't think so. And I'm sorry to hear you 
say it, for if there is a quality on which I plume 
myself, it's the delicate tact that makes me 
refrain from irritating the susceptibilities of the 
sensitive Saxon. See how polite I am to him ! 
I call him sensitive. But, opportune or inoppor- 
tune, Lord Salisbury says we are a Oeltic fringe. 
I beg to retort, we are the British people. 

"Conquered races," say my friends. Well, 
grant it for a moment. But in civilised societies, 
conquerors have, sooner or låter, to amalgamate 
with the conquered. And where the vanquished 
are more numerous, they absorb the victors in- 
stead of being absorbed by them. That is the 
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It is not a mere accident that the London 
Socialists of the present day should be led by 
Welshmen like William Morris, or by the eloquent 
brogue of Bernard Shaw's audacious oratory. We 
Celts now lurk in every corner of Britain ; we 
have permeated it with our ideas; we have in- 
spired it with our aspirations; we have roused 
the Celtic remnant in the south-east itself to a 
sense of their wrongs; and we are marching to- 
day, all abreast, to the overthrow of feudalism. 
If Lord Salisbury thinks we are a Celtic fringe he 
is vastly mistaken. But he doesn't really think 
so: 'tis a piece of his ponderous Saxon humour. 
Talk of " Batavian grace," indeed ! Well, the 
Cecils came first from the fens of Lincolnshire. 
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end by long ages of struggie, and by slow evolu- 
tion of the essentially imaginative ethical faculty. 
For right action depends most of all, in the last 
resort, upon a graphic conception of the feelings 
of others. 



XX. 

ABOUT A BRO AD. 

The place known as Abroad is not nearly so 
nice a country to live in as England. The people 
who inhabit Abroad are called Foreigners. They 
are in every way and at all times inferior to 
Englishmen. 

These Post-Prandials used once to be provided 
with a sting in their tail, like the common 
scorpion. By way of change, I tum them out 
now with a sting in their head, like the common 
mosquito. Mosquitoes are much less dangerous 
than scorpions, but they're a deal more irritating. 

Not that I am sanguine enough to expect I 
shall irritate Englishmen. Your Englishman is 
far too cock-sure of the naturel superiority of 
Britons to Foreigners, the naturel superiority of 
England to Abroad, ever to be irritated by even 
the gentlest criticism. He accepts it all with 
lordly indifference. He brushes it aside as the 
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one might feel towards a child or an Andaman 
Isländer. These Italians could build Giotto's 
campanile ; could paint the Transfiguration ; could 
carve the living marble on the tombs of the 
Medici; could produce the Vita Nuova; coUld 
beget Galileo, Galvani, Beccaria; but still — ^they 
were Foreigners. Providence in its wisdom has 
decreed that they must live Abroad — just as it 
has decreed that a comprehension of the decimal 
system and its own place in the world should be 
limitations eternally imposed upon the English 
intellect. 



XXL 

WHY ENGLAND IS BEAUTIFUL. 

As I strolled across the moor this afternoon 
towards Waverley, I saw Jones was planting out 
that bare hillside of his with Douglas pinas and 
Scotch firs and new strains of silver birches. 
They will improve the landscape. And I thought 
as I scanned them, " How curious that most people 
entirely overlook this constant betterment and 
beautifying of England! You hear them talk 
much of the way bricks and mörtar are invading 
the country; you never hear anything of this 
slow and silent process of planting and developing 
which has made England into the prettiest and 
one of the most beautiful countries in Europé." 

What's that you say? "Astonished to find 
I have a good word of any sort to put in for 
England!" Why, dear me, how irrational you 
are! I just love England. Can any man with 
eyes in his head and a soul for beauty do other- 
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to individual small owners or occupiers. 'Tis 
thej who have planted the grounds about Tillä 
or cottage; they who have stocked the sweet 
old gardens of jew and box, of hoUyhock and 
peony ; they who have given os the careless 
rustic grace of the English village. Still, one 
way or another, man has done it all, whether in 
grange or in manor-house, in palatial estate or 
in labourer's holding. Look at the French or 
Belgian hamlet by the side of the English one; 
look at the French or Belgian farm by the side 
of our English wealth in wooded glen or sheltered 
homestead. Bricks and mörtar are not covering 
the whole of England. That is only true of the 
squalid purlieus and outliers of London, whither 
Londoners gravitate by mutual attraction. If you 
tirill go and live in a dingy suburb, you can't 
reasonably complain that all the world's suburban. 
Being the most cheerful of pessimists, a dweller 
in the country all the days of my life, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my profound conviction 
that within my memory more has been done 
to beautify than to uglify England. Only, the 
beautification has been quiet and unobtrusive. 
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while the uglification has been obvious and con- 
centrated. It takes half a year to jerry-build a 
dingy street, but it takes a decade for newly- 
planted trees to give the woodland air by im- 
perceptible stages to a stretch of country. 
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proper it was only in the cathedral towns that 
music was a living reality to the people; and it 
was in the cathedral towns, accordingly, during 
the dark ages of art, that exceptional musical 
ability was most likely to show itself. More 
particularly was this so on the Welsh börder, 
where the two favouring influences of race and 
practice coincided — at Gloucester, Worcester, 
Hereford, long known for the most musical towns 
in England. 

Gause and efifect act and react. Art is a pro- 
duct of the artistie temperament. The artistic 
temperament is a prodnct of the long hereditary 
cultivation of art. And where a broad basis of 
this temperament exists among the people, owing 
to intermixtnre of artistically-minded stocks, one is 
liable to get from time to time that peculiar com- 
bination of characteristics — sensuous, intellectual, 
spiritual — which results in the highest and truest 
artist 
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tical uses. In the firat place, it gives ns a 
pattem towards which we may approzimate. In 
the second place, it gives ua a standard by which 
we may judge whether any step we propose to take 
is a stcp forward or a step backward. 



